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What you want --- 





Sexton’s five strategically-located plants make immedi- 
ately available the largest inventory ever assembled for 


the institutional market. More than fifteen acres of floor’ 


space devoted to your specialized needs. Sexton’s huge 
assortment of paper specialties is just an example. These 
practical items are carefully selected to meet your require- 
ments — decorative, sanitary, 
economical. Ample stocks as- 
sure prompt delivery. Sexton’s 
paper specialties are not just 
casual items, but an important 
department because satisfied 
users have made them so. 


OHN sEATON & CO, 194 
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— KEAL CAMP 
BKEAKFAST TREATS: 


@ Youngsters really ‘‘go for’ the crisp, toasty flavor of Kellogg’s 





Cereals. And there’s another mighty good reason why you should 
serve them to hearty-eating young campers. KELLOGG’S CERE- 
ALS ARE FINE FOOD. Each is either made from whole, ripe grain 
or is restored to whole-grain levels in nearly all the protective food 
elements declared essential in human nutrition. A one-ounce serving 
of any Kellogg cereal is the caloric equal of the same amount of the 
same grain, raw—or the same cereal, hot and cooked. Kellogg’s 
Cereals are convenient, too. Ready to eat—no cooking utensils to 
wash—no cooking fuel needed. And NINE swell cereals for variety. 
Make campers happy by serving Kellogg’s Cereals. 


NINE GREAT CEREALS 


Kellogg’s CORN FLAKES - RICE KRISPIES - PEP  ~- _ ALL-BRAN 
Kellogg’s RAISIN 40% BRAN FLAKES . Kellogg’s 40% BRAN FLAKES 
Kellogg’s SHREDDED WHEAT - KRUMBLES .- _ Kellogg’s RICE FLAKES 





COURTESY CAMP FIRE GIRLS 
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USEFUL SUMMER 
CAMP MANUAL 


FREE 


Send today for this useful, handy, FREE 
camp manual. It contains menus and recipe 
suggestions which greatly help in preparing 
meals that attract and please campers. 


————-YOURS FOR THE ASKING-—--—— 


Camp Department, Kellogg Company 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Please send me the free camp manual :— 
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rolect your P-vorite receipes _ 


It’s the “little things” that make your cakes, pies 
and pastries ... that touch of fragrant cinnamon, 





important. To protect the success of your favorite 
recipes, use Sexton baking requisites—baking powder, 
flavoring extracts, spices, food colors. Manufactured in 
Sexton’s famous Sunshine Kitchens, these — are 
best by every test. Order from your Sexton SSS 6 y 
representative on his next visit. 





GOOD FOOD FOR PLEASED GUESTS 


SMG GG\—\ WW pnw liiliiiiiiii Bip ___,__ sx ppp AAA AXAAAF $6 
JOHN SEXTON & CO. 1945 


a drop of nutty almond extract. So small, but so 
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“AMAZING” 
IS THE WORD 


—or is it so amazing that camp ad- 
vertisers use so much space in THE 
NEW YORK TIMES MAGAZINE? 
Naturally, they choose THE TIMES 
MAGAZINE because it produces so 
many summer campers from its 800,000 
reader-families all over the country. 


In 1944, paper rationing forced THE 
NEW YORK TIMES to limit advertis- 
ing space. But camp results continued 
to soar despite curtailed linage. In 1944, 
NEW YORK TIMES MAGAZINE ad- 
vertisers enrolled as many campers as 
ever! 


What greater proof of the unwavering 
effectiveness of THE NEW YORK 
TIMES MAGAZINE as the camp me- 
dium ?- 





Camp schedules are starting now (earlier 
than ever) in the CAMP DIRECTORY, 
featured in the NEW YORK TIMES 
MAGAZINE, a part of the Sunday 
NEW YORK TIMES. 


| The New Pork Times 


Camp Advertising Desk, Times Square, New York 18, N. Y. 








ACA Moves Forward Without 


A Convention 


ciation scheduled for March 9-10 at Boston, 

Massachusetts, as announced previously in Camp- 
ing Magazine, was cancelled by action of the Exe- 
cutive Committee in its meeting on January 11. 

To cancel the Convention immediately, or to await 
action by the War Committee on Conventions, as 
appointed by the War Mobilization Director, James 
F. Byrnes, was a most difficult decision to make. On 
one hand was the vast amount of preliminary work 
already successfully completed by the New England 
Section: The program was well lined up. Almost 
all of the space provided for exhibitors had been ap- 
plied for, and cash deposits made. Some of the 
headline speakers had been secured. In a word—New 
England was ready! On the other hand, was a state- 
ment coming from our government emphasizing over- 
burdened transportation and hotel facilities, with 
special emphasis upon the need for making every 
possible sacrifice toward speeding up the winning 
of the global war in which we are engaged. 

We could not escape the fact, that on two previous 
occasions, we had met together in small, but repre- 
sentative workshop groups. On the first occasion we 
stated: ‘Adaptability is an essential characteristic of 
camping, and since one of the historic purposes of 
camping has been to help children adapt themselves 
to new and primitive conditions of living, camping 
as an institution is well prepared to improvise in 
whatever ways are necessary to do its part under 
conditions of war.” Thus, organized camping has to 
meet the exigencies of the times, as well as to posi- 
tively and fearlessly take steps that can leave no doubt 
in the minds of anyone, be he private citizen, or gov- 
ernment official, as to where we stand when it comes 
to matters affecting the national welfare. 

The American Camping Association needed a 
Convention, not just for the sake of fulfilling certain 
legalistic requirements of an incorporated association, 
such as electing officers, and passing resolutions. We 
needed to come together for the purpose of develop- 


Ta Convention of the American Camping Asso- 


ing a definite platform, or a set of principles that 


could carry us through the war, and beyond. While 
it is true that much progress had been made in plot- 
ting our course and setting our sails for certain definite 
objectives as established at our several workshops 
within the last few years, nevertheless, it is essential 
that all of us, as members of this Association feel a 
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sense of individual responsibility within an in- 
tegrated fellowship. This, we hoped to accomplish 
in a Convention. 

“The King is dead, — long live the King.” These 
words are heard upon the decease of a king and the 
succession of another to the throne, so we say “The 
Convention is dead — long live the Convention.’’ The 
splendid groundwork that has been done by the Pro- 
gram Committee must not be lost. Yes, even those 
who would have spoken to us from the platform at 
our 1945 Convention must speak to us. For after 
all, the efforts of the Program Committee were geared 
to the apparent needs of organized camping. These 
needs still exist. Therefore, special appeal is made 
to every member of the American Camping Associa- 
tion to help achieve our Convention aims. How can 
we do it? Here are some suggestions: 

1. Study the program, as announced in Camping 
Magazine. Think through the problem areas raised. 
Read whatever you can find that would help you to 
develop a rational point-of-view. 

2. Cooperate with your Section by meeting in small 
study groups, or workshops. 

3. Accept every opportunity afforded to interpret 
camping within your Community. 

What can a Section do? 

1. Workshop or study groups can be developed 
within your Section, using the convention program 
subjects on an assignment basis. 

2. Share the results of your combined discussion 
groups with the Convention Program Committee. 

What can the American Camping Association do? 
Well, acting through the Convention Program Com- 
mittee — 

1. The entire membership can be given a preview 
of our “Convention Program” through the pages of 
Camping Magazine. 

2. The talks of “headline” speakers can be pub- 
lished as articles in Camping Magazine. 

3. Special Committees working with the Program 
Committee can organize and edit the materials sent 
in from Section Workshops, and publish them for 
the benefit of all members. 

Well, there’s your convention. Let’s hold it! It 
starts with you and continues in the Magazine if you, 
as a responsible member of the American Camping 
Association do your part. 

Wes H. Klusmann, President 


THE CAMPING MAGAZINE 
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Trends of the ACA 


4) Feeplected in Cancelled Convention Program 
Theme: Camping Prepares Youth for World Citizenship 


Editor's Note: Although the Boston Convention of the ACA has 
been cancelled, we print the program in this issue because it sug- 
gests the ideas and trends which are central in the thinking of 
program planning groups in the ACA today. 


A Working Convention 


The Workshop Sessions, the Seminars and the 
Panel Groups are planned to gain a cross section 
of ideas from many camp leaders by their participa- 
tion in the informal discussion. Opportunity is pro- 
vided, also, to consider widely divergent points of 
view in vital issues and problems of camping. You 
are urged to give thought in advance to the subject 
matter of the particular groups and seminars you 
choose to attend so as to be prepared to contribute 
more fully to the findings. All sessions will be re- 
ported in the Camping Index form which has been 
adopted by several Sections. 


Educational Exhibits — Ballroom 


Publications of the American Camping Association. 

Unique Equipment for Wilderness Camping — Ar- 
ticles ranging from improvised gadgets to 
models of skilled woodsmanship. 

Consultations and Demonstrations. 

Co-chairmen: Eugenia Parker and Earle C. Mc- 
Kinstry. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 8 
9:15 A.M.—Meeting of Workshop Chairmen and 
Recorders 
Coordinator of Workshop Sessions: Roy Soren- 
son. 
10:00 A.M.—First General Session 
Official Opening of the Convention. 
Greetings from the New England Section— 
Reverend Arthur O. Phinney, President. 
Response from the American Camping Associa- 
tion—Wes Klusmann, President. 
Aims of the Workshop Sessions-—Roy Sorenson, 
National Council, Y.M.C.A., Chicago. 
Address: ‘We'll Eat Our Cake and Have It 
Too’’—Abbie Graham, Y.W.C.A., Cleve- 
land, Chairman, A.C.A. Publications Com- 
mittee. 
12:30 P.M.—Workshop and Seminar Luncheons 
Four Workshop Luncheons. (Attendance lim- 
ited to 25 in each group.) Subheadings for 
the Workshop subjects appear in the Sunset 
Camp Workshop Report of October, 1944. 
-Group A. Contribution of Camping to Social 
Reconstruction. 
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Group B. Extension of Camping. 
Group C. Establishing Racial Good Will 
Through Camping. 
Group D. Appreciation of Genuine Work 
Values Through Camping. 
Three Seminar Luncheons. (Attendance not 
limited) | 
I. Holding Our Course to Enduring Values of 
Camp Life. Informal Conference with the 
Deans of Camping. 
Il. The Camping Community as a Model of 
American Democracy. © 
Outline of Fundamental Democratic Prac- 


tices. 
Ill. Character and Activity Reports to Parents. 
Method Frequency Records 
Form Follow-up Reactions 
3:00 P.M.—Sessions of Organization and Agency 
Camps. 


(Additional periods may be scheduled through 
the Chairman of Arrangements for the Pro- 
grams of Kindred Groups—Gilbert H. Roeh- 
rig, Y.M.C.A., 316 Huntington Ave., Boston, 
Mass.) 

Sessions of Independent Camp Directors. 

Presiding: Clarence E. Allen, Director, Camp 


Chewonki, Headmaster, The Rivers 
School. 
5:00 P.M.—Conference of Section Program Chair- 
men 
Presiding: Chairman, A.C.A. Program Com- 
mittee. 


Conference of Section Membership Chairmen. 
Presiding: Chairman, A.C.A. Membership 
Committee. 
6:00 P.M.—Special Dinner Groups Arranged by the 
Entertainment Committee 
7:30 P.M.—Second General Session — Ballroom — 
Public Invited 
Address: ‘War's Influence on Techniques in 
Educational Camping’’—Speaker to be an- 
nounced soon. 
Panel Discussion. 
Portrayal of Historic Camping. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 9 


9:00 A.M. - 11:00 A.M.— Four Workshop Sessions 
continued. (Attendance limited to original 
enrollees. ) 


9:15 A.M. - 11:00 A.M.—Six Seminar Sessions 








I. Staff Training and Use of Manpower in 1945. 

II. Nature Lore in our Camp Forests. 

Ill. Time-saving, Efficient Procedures in Camp 
Finance and Insurance. 

IV. Unique Educational Advantage in Organ- 
ized Family Camping. 

V. Unique Educational Advantages in Co-edu- 
cational Camping. 

VI. Aims and Methods in Pre-adolescent Camp- 
ing. 

11:15 A.M. - 12:30 P..M.—Third General Session 

Progress and New Objectives of the American 
Camping Association Toward Raising 
Standards and Extending Benefits of Camp- 
ing to More Boys and Girls. 

Annual Business Meeting 

Experience on the Record, as a Guide for the 
Extension of Camping — Carol Hulbert, 
secretary, A.C.A.; Elmer Ott, Treasurer, 
A.C.A. 

Modus Operandi in Headquarters Office. 
Strategy in Outflanking Wartime Handi- 
caps—Thelma Patterson, Executive Sec- 
retary, A.C.A. 

The New Regime—Roland Cobb, Chairman, 
Nominating Committee. 

Tasks Ahead, Unfinished and New — Wes 
Klusmann, President, A.C.A. 


1:00 P..M.—Fellowship Luncheon — Georgian Room 
Special Luncheon Groups arranged on request. 


2:15 P.M. - 3:30 P.M.—Three Sessions 
1. Wartime Cooperation of Camps with Federal 
Agencies. Panel Discussion on Problems of 
Transportation, Rationing, Construction, 
Repairs, etc. 
2. War-created Emotional Assets and Liabilities 
of Youth. 
3. Camping Days Are Here Again! 
Colored Movies of Outstanding Interest. 
3:30 P.M. - 5:00 P.M.— Fourth General Session — 
Ballroom 
Panel Discussion: “Implications for Camping as 
Seen by Federal Agencies’’ — Washington 
Representatives from: Office of Education, 
Children’s Bureau, National Park Service, 
Office of Community War Services, Office 
of Civilian Defense. 


9:10 P.M.—Annual Business Meeting of the New 
England Section 
Reports and Election of Officers. 


7:00 P.M.—Fifth General Session — Ballroom 
Convention Banquet 

Presiding: Wes Klusmann 

Welcoming New Officers of the American 
Camping Association. 

Address: ‘Today's Primary Objectives in 
Camping Education’’—Speaker to be an- 
nounced soon. 

“Enduring Impressions from Magical Mo- 
ments’’—Alice Mansur Packard. 


Glee Club—45 boys from Governor Dummer 
Academy. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 10 


9:00 A.M.—Meeting of Workshop Chairmen and Re- 
corders. Parlor C 
Presiding: Roy Sorenson. 
9:30 A.M.—Sixth General Session — Ballroom 
Assembly of Campers, Counselors and Di- 
rectors. 

song Leader: James H. Remly 

Demonstration of Group Activities. 

Announcements concerning the Campers As- 
sembly, the Counselors Assembly and the 
Seminars. 

10:30 A.M. - 12:00—-Campers 

Only) — Ballroom 
“What Camping Experience Does the Camper 
Want in 1945?” 
Presiding: Reverend Charles C. Noble. 
Counselors Assembly (Counselors Only) Geor- 
gian Room 

‘The Counselors’ Role in a Truly Democratic 
Camp.” 

10:30 A.M. - 12:30 P.M.—Four Workshop Sessions 
continued. (Attendance limited to original 
enrollees. ) 

seven Seminar Sessions for Directors and Ex- 
ecutive Assistants 

1. Canoeing Instruction for Campers and 
Counselors Carrying forward a basic out- 
line for statf use 

2. Inspiring Campers to a Growing Apprecia- 
tion of Music. 

Carrying forward a basic outline for stat 
use. 

3. The Fundamentals of Camp Nature Lore. 
Carrying forward a basic outline for staff 
use. 

4. Inventory of Successful Innovations. 
Exchange of ideas for the season of 1940. 

5. Spiritual Influences to which Campers are 
Receptive Today. 

6. The Nurse as Camp Health Counselor. 

7. Unique Educational Experiences in a Work 
Camp. 

12:30 P.M.—Seventh General Session - Salle Moderne 

Convention Luncheon 

Reports on Campers Assembly — Charles C. 
Noble and Four Representatives from the 
Assembly. 

Report on Counselors Assembly. 

2:30 P.M. —Eighth General Session — Georgian 

Room 

Summarizing Comments on Findings of the 
Four Workshop Groups. 

Presiding: Roy Sorenson. 

Panel Discussion by the Chairmen and Dele- 
gates from the Groups. 


4:30 P.M.—Adjournment. 


Assembly. (Campers 
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Group Psychotherapy Related 


to Group Trauma 
B 
Helen Ross 


Eprror’s Note: This article, reprinted by permission from the 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry for October 1944, was pre- 
sented by Miss Ross at the meeting of the American Orthophychia- 
tric Association in February, 1944. 


chotherapy is attracting the attention of many 

people long interested in group but little con- 
cerned with therapy, it seems appropriate to report 
any pertinent observation in this field. 

Thanks to the studies of Lewin, Redl, Bender, 
Schilder, Slavson and others, we are now beginning 
to amass a body of knowledge based on detailed 
studies of what actually goes on in a group, to form- 
ulate principles by which group inter-action is deter- 
mined, and to develop techniques for making the 
group serve special therapeutic purposes. For many 
years engaged in group work as the director of a 
summer camp for girls, the writer has been gratified 
to find, especially in the work of Red! and Lewin, 
formulations which define and objectify certain 
“hunches” and habits of long use. To develop a 
conscious goal-directed group psychotherapy, 1.e., to 
make full use of the group and all its psychological 
implications, a larger and larger pooling of experi- 
ence and observation is needed. 

The following slight contribution is a brief report 
of an experiment in group psychotherapy in a girls’ 
summer camp of some one hundred girls, age nine 
to sixteen, with a staff of over twenty counselors. It 
may be presumptuous to refer to it as an experiment 
since it was prompted by intuition. But inasmuch 
as it was “‘set up” objectively with a purpose in mind, 
we beg permission of those more scientific in method 
than the writer to call it an experiment. 

A thunderstorm came up suddenly in the late after- 
noon, just before swimming time. Most of the camp- 
ers had taken shelter in the several buildings or in 
their tents. Four children with colds were in the two 
isolation rooms of the infirmary. The director hap- 
pened to be with several of the youngest—nine- and 
ten-year olds—in the Sewing House. 

Suddenly there came a terrific thunderbolt simul- 
taneously with an unusually vivid flash of lightning, 
followed by a downpour. Many summers of experi- 
ence in this region indicated that the lightning might 
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have struck some place in the vicinity. The director 
therefore remained with the younger children lest 
they be frightened. Several minutes later an older 
girl in the group remarked casually, “People seem to 
be running toward the infirmary. Maybe you had 
better go see what is going on. Mr. W. (caretaker) 
has just run across the road with a ladder.” Because 
it was raining hard and the road was already in 
puddles, the director hastily took off her shoes and 
stockings and sped to the scene of the excitement. 
(This banal item is reported because of its later 
significance.) The infirmary had already been emptied 
of its patients; a bucket brigade of campers and coun- 
selors was in action at the back of the small building, 
with one counselor on the roof dashing pails of water 
against two large birch trees near the house; the roof 
was still smouldering. The lightning had struck one 
tree, ripped it open, set it afire and leapt to the hang- 
ing bark of the other. Then, passing to the roof, it 
grounded itself through the metal fittings of the back 
screen door, splintering bits along the way, tearing 
up parts of the flooring, and ripping a large piece 
from one of the heavy cedar props of the foundation. 
The air was redolent of ozone. 

The story of the five or six minutes since the flash 
was as follows. A counselor sitting in her tent near 
the infirmary watching the storm had seen the light- 
ning strike the tree, dashed to the spot yelling for 
water, “‘shinnied”’ up one of the birch trees, and thus 
became the heroine of the moment. The nurse in the 
infirmary only realized when she heard the yelling 
for water what had happened. She hastily but calmly 
called to the children in bed to run to the Sailing 
House nearby. By this time several other counselors 
had come to help. 

When the director reached the scene, several voices 
were calling, “No more water — the fire’s out.” 
Everyone was in the wildest good humor, laughing 
and telling each other where she had been and what 
she did and thought when it struck, all talking at 
once and repeating their experiences to each new- 
comer. The older members got to work to clean up 
the infirmary; others began to drop in “to see the 
damage.” One counselor came in laughing, saying 
to the director, “The thing that impressed the chil- 
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dren most was that you were barefoot!”’ 

The sick campers had watched it all from a big 
window in the Sailing House. Several of us retailed 
the whole story of the rescue to them. Campers and 
counselors who had been too far away to know what 
was going on came in, all disappointed at missing the 
fun. Since the roof of the back room was consider- 
ably damaged, the patients were all moved into the 
middle room with their beds very close together. 
This too was considered a lark. 

The storm passed over quickly, the swimming bell 
rang, campers screamed and yelled with excitement 
during swimming and continued in high mood all 
through supper. We encouraged everyone to talk 
about the storm. The youngest, nine and ten, wanted 
to hear it over and over. Everyone began to tell 
stories of storms she had been in or had heard of, 
some with gruesome outcome. Again and again in 
the dining room you could hear “lightning never 
strikes twice in the same place.”’ (Probably a folk re- 
action, an invocation of magic, to withstand the 
anxiety of natural incidents over which one can exer- 
cise no control.) Some of the children wanted this 
statement confirmed. We did so, but found later to 
our discomfiture that the caretaker had told a coun- 
tertale—of a house which ‘was struck nine times 
and the last time the woman was killed.’ This story 
was passed rapidly from one camper to another until 
the tale took on fantastic proportions. 

Since the good-humored excitement was so general 
that it was difficult to see which campers were suf- 
fering from real anxiety and which were just enjoy- 
ing themselves, it was agreed that it would be wise 
to encourage some group abreaction to this incident 
which to some might easily have become traumatic. 
The counselors met immediately after supper and 
the importance of the episode was discussed. The 
dramatics leader taking charge, a play was hastily 
evolved for the evening—a vivid enactment by the 
counselors of the events from the moment of the 
thunderbolt, everything portrayed as it happened (or 
at least as it was recalled to have happened) but 
in a humorous and exaggerated fashion. 

Four counselors lay on the stage wrapped in 
blankets, with teddy bears and the other animals be- 
longing to the children who had colds, caricaturing 
the patients. A rope was swung from the rafters 
above for the rescuer to shinny up. The one who had 
actually been with her at the time brought buckets 
of water which were splashed on the stage; others 
surged in, each one mimicking herself. The audience 
was thrilled and amused beyond our expectations and 
when the director came running in barefoot, they 
screamed with joy. The ‘‘patients’’ were rescued one 
by one, teddy bears and all. Some acted terrified and 
exaggeratedly hysterical and finally when the’ head 
counselor, who was busy calling in some boats from 


the storm during the afternoon, came in and com- 
plained that she had missed the biggest event of the 
summer, the campers’ delight was complete. 

Of the children with colds, two were dismissed 
from the infirmary and saw the play. The other two, 
who had temperatures, were treated to an account of 
it and some repetition in the infirmary by the prin- 
cipals of the stage play. 

That evening and the next day observation showed 
that the children were for the most part still having 
fun talking of ‘the counselors’ show.” Some, how- 
ever, wanted to talk more about the real happening. 
This was encouraged. The next evening at “Birch 
Bark,’ a time when the children’s original contri- 
butions are read around a campfire, we had several 
“pieces” about the real episode. 

THE STORM 
by Eeek and Freak 
It started to drizzle ‘bout a quater to four, 
By four o'clock it began to pour. 
By four fifteen the lightning had hit, 
But no one was hurt, not one little bit. 
By four thirty the worst had passed, 
At quarter of five came the final blast. 
A DULL AFTERNOON AT 
Anonymous 
The day was dull and boring, we sat with naught to do; 
The rain was steadily pouring, the sky of blackened hew. 
When all at once some lightening streaked across the sky; 
Followed by thunder, frightening, that made us yell and 
cry. 
Some cried that lightening struck a tree, some weren't sure 
where it hit; 
But the infirmary knew, believe you me, because that’s where 
it lit. 
Quick as a flash a bucket brigade started from the lake 
And up the tree, without any aid, went Nehi, the buckets 
to take. | 
In no time flat the fire was out and all was neat and fair; 
But Ash and Haze were left to pout that they had not 
been there. 

Counselors were asked to report any bad dreams or 
anxious remarks. It was noteworthy that the expres- 
sions of anxiety came from children known to be 
anxious in other ways. One older girl said seriously, 
when a group returned from a several-day camping 
trip next day, “Someone must tell them about the 
lightning and the fire.’ Another said, “I hope I won’t 
have to go to the infirmary this summer.” We are 
fortunate enough to have two letters written to 
mothers after the incident. One is given in full, spell- 
ing and all. 

Dear Mom. 

I just made up my minde to tell you something. The last 
half an hour was the thrillingest time in my life. I'll half 
to start from the beginning. Yesterday I went to the in- 
fermery with a slight sour throat. Well about an hour ago 
it started to rain and another girl that was sick in the same 
room with me and me were hoping the thunder would get 
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real loud. Well suddenly our wish came true and with a 
deafening crash a huge streak of lightning struck the in- 
fermery. We were deaf for a minute. And then somebody 
yelled “We're on fire.’” The place was full of smoke. The 
nurses said to put something on and then go to the sail- 
ing house. I started for the door, then I remembered my 
teddy bear and went back and got him. Then for some 
onown reason she picked me up and carried me to the 
sailing house. I wasn’t skard untill we got there and then 
I realived I had been 10 ft. (10' being retraced until three 
times as visible as the rest) from death. There was a bucket 
brigade and the fire was put out. 
Love, Bev. 


P.S. Nothing happened to anybody. 


Another letter, found a week later in the waste- 
basket, never having been sent: 
Dear Mom and Dad, 

How are you? Guess what? About a week ago we had 
a big thunderstorm. Its lightning struck the camp infirmary 
in the back bedroom. There were iron beds in there with 
patients in them. The lightning struck about a foot away 
from each bed. It made a hole in the roof and two parts 
of the floor. The man that came to it said he was amazed 
that the lightning didn’t strike the beds. The children that 
were in the beds said that after the lightning struck they 
couldn’t hear very very (repetition in turning page) well. 
They said they heard a buzzing noise in their ears when 
someone talked. But now there alright. 

It has been quite cold here for the past few days. But the 
sun’s been warm. We have a sailing house here its quite 
round. How are the animals? I hope there fine. Write 
soon. 

Love, Ann. 


P.S. Thank you very much for the gum. 


The timing of these two letters attracts our atten- 
tion. The first, written by one of the patients, twelve 
years old, was set down immediately after the inci- 
dent (she says half an hour) and was obviously 
prompted by the need to abreact the terrifying ex- 
perience as quickly as possible. Perhaps the magical 
quality of her wish: the sudden appearance of the 
lightning after she had hoped “the thunder would 
get real loud,” frightened her more than usual. Note 
that she is not afraid of acknowledging her fear, 
even though it is dramatically presented. The re- 
assuring postscript is no doubt an expression of her 
own relief. This detail is presented because in this 
camper no one observed any residue of anxiety. Ap- 
parently her abreaction was successful. 


The second letter, by an eleven-year-old, was writ- 
ten a week later and seems to be a delayed reaction, 
perhaps prompted by another storm not so severe. Of 
this, I am not sure. That the letter served an emo- 
tional need rather than a practical purpose, we of- 
fer the evidence that it was never mailed. Note, also, 
that matters other than the storm occupy this child’s 
consciousness. The content of the first letter is only 
“storm.” The postscripts are significant; in the first 
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letter—'nothing happened to anybody’’; in the sec- 
ond—'thank you very much for the gum.” 

Of dreams I can report only three, told to me by 
counselors whose psychological interest had been 
especially aroused. The three dreams were all anxi- 
ety dreams, one almost nightmarish in its intensity. 
This was the dream of a young counselor who was 
actually not on the scene at the time of the episode 
but who regretted missing it. She had been married 
recently to a Marine who was then at sea. The dream, 
a conglomerate of the camp people and her husband, 
showed accurately her rea! anxiety: that something 
would happen to him and she would not be there to 
help him. Another insecure young woman had an 
anxiety dream in which she was threatened by a tank, 
thought she could control it but was prevented from 
doing so. In her associations she portrayed her 
anxiety: that the director did not have confidence in 
her ability to do things at the camp. A third coun- 
selor showed in a disturbing dream her prevailing 
anxiety that she could not keep pace with her younger 
sister. No dreams were reported from the children. 

Several nights later when we had a thunderstorm 
of much milder character, practically everyone was 
awakened by the thunder, although no undue terror 
was noted. This general wakefulness was unusual. 
Often a storm comes in the night, with wind and 
rain, and hardly a child will wake up. The restless- 
ness on this occasion may have been due partly to 
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the fact that the storm came considerably after mid- 
night when the early, soundest sleep of the night was 
finished, but for the most part we assume it was due 
to the residual anxiety from “the day the lightning 
struck.” It should be remarked also that this was a 
particularly quiet summer as to storms, that none had 
occurred before the one of the fire, and that the chil- 
dren had not had the usual opportunity to become 
accustomed to the feeling of being zw a storm which 
outdoor living brings. Enjoying storms has always 
been a part of camp fun; the campers are always 
encouraged to put on raincoats or bathing suits and 
get out in the rain. As the season went on, little 
anxiety about storms was heard; the famous day 
tapered off in importance and dropped out of con- 
versation. 

Whether greater reaction of anxiety to the light- 
ning episode might have been observed if there had 
been no effort to give the children opportunity to 
abreact, we cannot measure. Nor can we compare 
this reaction to that of any other occurrence, since we 
had never experienced a storm of such intensity or 
one in which property was damaged and lives threat- 
ened. It seems safe to assume, however, that the 
measure taken helped to mitigate the traumatic effect 
of the episode. 

It is seldom in the ordinary course of events that 
we have opportunity to make possible an abreaction 
for a large group of individuals to a common trauma. 
War is now presenting such situations on a vast scale 
and is challenging our psychological knowledge to 
provide means of abreaction for groups. It is per- 
tinent, therefore, to analyze such situations as the one 
described and see what implications it contains for 
group psychotherapy. 

The purpose underlying this experiment was, no 
doubt, similar to that which would be planned for a 
group suffering from shock of greater magnitude. 
1) To bring abreaction as quickly as possible so that 
the anxiety could be dispelled before it accumulated 
power. 2) To give full meaning to the episode in 
all its reality, not to minimize it. 3) To keep it “iso- 
lated’”” from other anxieties by dramatizing it and 
thereby giving it “objective history,’ something to 
talk and laugh about. 4) To make legitimate any 
conversation about the affair, thus making it possible 
for us to learn of any further anxiety which we could 
try to dispel. 5) To show fear as a natural reaction 
under such circumstances, not a feeling to be ashamed 
of. 6) To use the episode to uncover old anxieties 
and to follow this up where practicable with indi- 
vidual therapy. 

Actually, we had used both a group procedure (in 
the play) and an individual procedure (in encour- 
aging and following up individual reaction). In the 
play, we used a technique similar to that employed 
by Bender in her puppet shows, with the difference 
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that our plot and characters were very near the orig- 
inal trauma; we might say, a reproduction of the 
trauma, but slightly out of focus. With the indi- 
vidual, we employed the same technique we should 
use in the case of any traumatic event. Certainly the 
two approaches complement each other, both in the 
abreaction of the actual trauma and in the resolution 
of individual anxiety. 

In the group technique we employed common de- 
vices observed in the individual child’s abreaction of 
trauma. 1) Change from passive to active position— 
we brought ourselves into a danger that threatened 
to overwhelm us, but we became masters of the situa- 
tion. In reality the situation had been mastered, but 
not by those whose lives were threatened. Actually 
the children’s confidence in the adults’ responsibility 
to protect them was probably increased, and through 
the process of identification their self-confidence was 
also increased. 2) By putting the trauma at a dis- 
tance. We know through the dreams of adults under 
psychoanalytic treatment, that progress in mastering 
a situation is indicated when the patient is able to 
stand off and look at this situation objectively. Dram- 
atization helps to create the distance necessary to 
see the episode as a whole, and therefore enables the 
onlooker to separate himself emotionally from it. 
We know too the little child’s way of portraying 
himself in play to accomplish the same end. Younger 
children would have played out their abreaction 
without help. These children, however, had reached 
the age when repression of such experiences is the 
rule. 3) By making fun of the danger. This is a 
form of denial, another common attempt at mastery, 
not always successful in children (or in adults). They 
“make fun’ of the situation because they are in 
reality afraid of it. When adults join in the fun of 
making fun, without denying the danger, children 
may get relief from this method. Denial alone is, of 
course, a poor solution, as the children proved by 
their repeated questions about lightning never strik~ 
ing twice in the same place. 

Although we used these common mechanisms of 
children in the face of danger, thus making them at 
ease emotionally, we went beyond this. We appealed 
directly to the ego function. We admitted fear as a 
normal feeling in time of danger, talked openly about 
what actually did happen and what might have hap- 
pened, and what one should do under this or that 
circumstance. Permission to be anxious, to talk about 
one’s fears without embarrassment, i.e., without the 
added fear of being scorned because of fear, was 
granted openly and freely by the play and by the 
attitude of the grown-ups. The fact that adults gave 
sanction to fear no doubt hastened the abreaction. 
Use of the group in this instance is a highly econom- 
ical procedure, as everyone knows who has dealt with 

(Continued on page 20) 
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So Went the Summer 


II. Adventures W ith a Dutch Oven 
By Mary & Northway 


occur at the corner grocery store and it may 

be missed in the wildernesses of Cathay. For 
adventure is an attitude of mind. Indeed, to be more 
definite, an adventure is oneself in a situation the 
outcome of which is unpredictable. A lecture, I find, 
may be an adventure, if not for the students at least 
for myself. Knitting a patterned sweater is almost 
always one. So are reading books by new authors, 
meeting Pompous People on camping trips, opening 
one’s mail after a week’s holiday and writing these 
articles at the demand of the Chairman of Publica- 
tions. An adventure always includes a degree of sus- 
pense, which is that enjoyable form of uncertainty 
that stimulates excitement. 

Experts experience little adventure, for once one 
becomes an expert one can predict with accuracy the 
outcome of any situation, at least one believes he 
can, which is the same thing. Take, for instance, the 
experts on foreign affairs. They know what will 
happen not only the day after tomorrow but even 
the year after next. Or listen to the child psycholo- 
gists who proclaim that if the child fails to get enough 
affection or play equipment or spinach he will come 
to a very bad end. Or look up to the Camping Ex- 
perts—what a group they are and what forebodings 
they envisage! If the dishes are not washed in proper 
chlorine solution or if there are not a certain num- 
ber of cubic feet of air per camper or if all counsel- 
lors haven’t university degrees in classics or mathe- 
matics or the social sciences the campers will suffer 
irreparable injuries to physique or personality. For 
experts’ predictions on the whole tend to the sinister 
and the gloomy. This is, of course, what they are 
paid for—and if the dark forecast is realized we ad- 
mire the astuteness of the expert; if it isn’t we are 
so happy that we forgive even the expert his mistakes. 
But there is no adventure in it and experts should go 
at least once a year and do something about which 
they know nothing—only by such purification can 
they hope to save their souls. 

We live in a chronic state of adventure at camp. 
This arises from the simple necessity that we have to 
get three meals a day and they have to be good. I 
am an amateur at the culinary arts but not a dilet- 
tante. I take my cooking very seriously, far more so 
than my psychologizing—for while it is true that 


A DVENTURE is where you find it. It may 
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man cannot live by bread alone, he cannot live with- 
out it; he can, however, live quite satisfactorily and 
indeed often happily without knowing that “there 
are six ways to solve a conflict’ or that ‘‘Ebbinghaus’ 
contribution to psychological science was to invent 
nonsense syllables’ and thus give us a jargon with 
which we feel at home. 

I have the amateur’s admiration for and awe of the 
talented cook. In much the way one is impressed by 
a champion figure skater or a first rate fancy dive, I 
have often gazed with wonder at an accomplished 
friend of mine. She could have all the dinner, in- 
cluding the dessert and coffee, cooking merrily on 
the outdoor fireplace and then go off nonchalantly 
for a swim or even sit down and smoke a cigarette 
and carry on a coherent conversation. I couldn’t do 
that. I am in a state of nervous apprehension and 
somehow believe that pacing up and down and look- 
ing in the pots every five minutes will not only give 
me needed reassurance but will make the ingredients 
feel that a personal interest is being taken in them 
and therefore behave more pleasantly. 

Our cooking is done in outdoor fireplaces. We 
have two. They stand side by side—one a little 
higher and slightly superior to the other. They are 
made of rough stone, piled but not cemented, and 
back against a rocky cliff. The floors are (and I am 
guessing from a city office because we have never 
been sufficiently systematic to measure them) about 
30° x 18° and 20° x 12". The superior one has a 
%° steak plate, the inferior one an old stove top 
with two burners. We found it at an abandoned 
cabin and like it very much, especially for the elegant 
raised embossing of two deer, slightly rusted, on its 
top. 

Few of the standard cook books take into account 
the unique factors of outdoor cooking, and few of 
the camping cook books offer a sufficient variety of 
dishes to satisfy one for a ten week period. Goulashes 
and bacon-rice-and-tomato and pancakes and pigs-in- 
blankets are delicious but limited in application. So 
we use the regular cook books and in spite of Fanny 
Farmer not giving specific directions for lemon 
soufflés over open fires, in the course of four years’ 
experience these Bostonian elegancies have not only 
been attempted but frequently were a success. The 
greatest difficulty is to follow the instructions to 














“maintain a constant heat.’ Coals, of course, are 
recommended in the camp books, but as most of our 
forests (at least the trees we want to cut) are soft 
woods we usually make a fire of fairly green poplar 
mixed with driftwood, using logs of about 6° 
diameter. Then along the back we place a large 
green poplar or birch log which serves to cut down 
the draught. In fire-making there is one folkway 
which must at all times be inviolate, that is—the fire 
belongs to the person who made it and under no 
circumstance, without permission from the authority, 
must anyone else interfere. Personally, I can tell if 
one twig has been moved, one log turned over, one 
item added, and should such events have happened 
then I consider it my privilege to enjoy getting very, 
very angry. 

When we began going camping our cuisine was 
relatively simple. We fried and boiled and toasted 
and found it all very good. Then Flora got the bright 
idea of buying not one, but two, Dutch ovens. Dutch 
ovens are holes entirely surrounded by iron. They 
are very heavy and extremely sturdy and they have 
the inner constitution of a delicate small child. They 
are allergic to rest and we spend most of our time 
inoculating them against this disease. They are hard 
to clean, large to store, cumbersome to move, but 
we love them. They challenge us, for if roasts can 
be cooked why not pies, if pies why not soufflés? If 
soufflés why not baked Alaskas? Why not—why not 
indeed? Here then we meet adventure. 

I remember the day we first got the Dutch ovens. 
It was a Friday in June, 1940, when we still had 
gasoline. So we decided to drive 140 miles to the 
camp to put our ovens to the test. We had to have 
something to cook and I suggested buying a porter- 
house roast, but Flora, who comes from a long line 
of Aberdonians, pointed out that as we knew very 


little about Dutch ovens we had better take some-: 


thing less expensive for practice purposes. So we 
compromised (?) with a cheap pot roast. Now, good 
reader, when, after reading this article, you buy a 
Dutch oven (and by the way you cannot get them 
now as they are all being turned into planes and 
tanks and guns) you must realize that you have to 
season’”’ them. I have NO directions for this process 
at hand, but they come conveniently with the article. 
My impression is that we spent all Saturday boiling 
up soda in the ovens, then washing them out, then 
boiling more soda and doing more washing and then 
repeating it all over again. What this does to the 


oven I don't know. I have asked seemingly intelli-. 


gent people and from them the best answer I got was 
“It makes it better for cooking.’’ Now, to get water 
we have to walk down a flight of ten steps and as 
every washing required a great deal of fresh clean 
water we at least got our exercise. 

Sunday dawned bright and: beautiful and the air 
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was filled with the quiet buzz of the mosquitos. These 
interesting little creatures of the Canadian woodlands 
were at their most splendid that week-end and each 
time we went out to tend the fire we couldn't get 
over the friendly warmth of these quaint insects and 
their utter lack of fear of the human being. This 
was the day of the Pot Roast. The seasoned oven 
sparkled through its black exterior. We had to hurry 
breakfast so there would be time to put the roast in 
for lunch. For Flora certainly had economised on 
this one. It must have come from Ogden Nash's 
purple cow. He had never seen one and we had cer- 
tainly never seen one like this either. However, Flora 
believed that with five hours slow cooking it would 
be eatable. Certainly by one o'clock the aroma was 
very good or our gastric juices very rampant. On our 
best yellow platter, surrounded with browned pota- 
toes and lovely carrots and onions, it looked like a 
kodachrome advertisement. Just as I finished saying 
a much needed grace and began to carve our delect- 
able dinner, voices were heard around the point. 
Guests! Well, there'll be plenty of roast for them. 
Guests so glad to see us and “We didn’t know if you’d 
have enough supplies so we brought fresh porter- 
house steaks for everybody. I see you have splendid 
coals in the fireplace to grill them on.” 

Well, throughout the years our handling of Dutch 
ovens has improved. We have learned a great deal 
and could tell the manufacturers a thing or two. They 
send a silly little low grid inside the oven. Everything 
burns. The grid should be raised. We have found 
flat stones or about an inch cut off the tops of three 
tin cans work very well. No doubt commercial inter- 
ests with sufficient thought and research can design 
equally adequate formulae. 

Then we came to the days of meat rationing. Now 
I have a childish naiveté. My professional training 
has taught me not to believe everything I read, but 
I usually believe everything I see. Someone brought 
a great number of old copies of “Good Housekeep- 
ing” to us and I used to read them under the pine 
trees and wonder how our camp table could more 
closely resemble those shown under the headings 
Garden supper for a few guests,” ‘Informal buffet 
for Sunday evening,” “Thanksgiving at home.” This 
magazine has more sets of dishes and accountrements 
than we have. However, one issue had some extra- 
ordinary ideas for ‘meat extenders.” There was a 
picture of a golden brown baked ring loaf with snow 
white potatoes and verdant green peas and great, 
jolly onions, and over it all a luscious yellow cheese 
sauce. I hung the picture in front of me and started 
to create this succulence for dinner. 

There were several difficulties. First we had no 
baking ring, so I substituted by putting a tin tea cup 
in the middle of the baking dish. As soon as this 
went in the oven the cup apparently slipped to one 
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side, so the final product looked a little like a very 
small child’s very bad drawing of a face. Then the 
meat to be used was ham. We had none—only beef 
(not that left from the pot roast) so I put it in. 
Somehow our potatoes were not so white, the canned 
peas not so green and the onions certainly not so 
happy as in the picture. The only good thing about 


it was the cheese sauce and goodness knows one 


needed plenty of that to get the dry extender swal- 
lowed. It was the driest, dullest, heaviest dish I 
ever had constructed. But if it failed to satisfy our 
palates it satisfied our spirits, for from it we got 
some very good laughter. Not only all summer did 
I endure remarks about “any new ideas for meat 
extenders?’’, but even yet in the middle of the city 
people will flash magazine photographs at me and 
say, “Do you think you could make one like that?” 

We rarely let the campers work with the Dutch 
ovens, except to wash them. We consider the oven 
the special privilege of the adult and are gratified 
when the young ones are astonished at the “super” 
roasts and puddings we create. We fear that if they 
used them much they too would discover how easy it 
all is and then we would have little or nothing with 
which to impress them. However, we did let Shirley 
try one dish. Shirley is the type of person who has 
one perfect specialty and I suppose wherever she goes 
or whoever she entertains she can use it. She had 
never before cooked outdoors and was quite oblivious 
to the very great difficulties involved. Well, Shirley 
asked us if she could bake a cheese soufflé. We 
secretly laughed at one another. For we knew that a 
Dutch oven would never provide either the degree or 
constancy of heat a soufflé requires. However, I re- 
membered that I had written an article stating that “a 
good leader should never say no if one could pos- 
sibly say yes,” so I told her to go ahead. Gleefully 
I looked forward to the flat and soggy concoction 
which would result from this upstart trying to do 
Dutch oven cooking. Then by comparison our dishes 
would appear even more magnificent than they had 
done. Alas, alas, however, it turned out to perfection 
—light and beautiful and exactly as the cook books 
describe. Shirley responded to the enthusiastic ac- 
claim by simply saying ‘‘Oh, there’s nothing to it— 
they're really very easy.” Well, we have tried them 
many times since, but never reached the same acme 
of success. And the moral of that is, I suppose, that 
other people can do things just as well or better 
than we can; a very sad moral indeed. 

So we have had many adventures with the Dutch 
ovens—simple adventures, experiments, opportunity 
to attempt things that were new, fun of feeling the 
sunshine and the blasted wind blowing in the wrong 
directions to make the fire burn; wood smoke—its 
tantalizing smell, its ruination of the hair; soot 
off the pots and on the face; and finally a meal “that’s 
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beyond perfection” or occasionally a product that has 
failed so badly that it make a joke perpetually 
funny. All these things are possible, indeed we have 
attained them, and over and above all these, after 
four years of effort and nerve-racking practice, I feel 
I have now achieved the final stage of culinary poise. 
For I, too, can sit down and read a book and leave 
the dinner on to cook. Perhaps you assume from this 
that I have become too expert a cook to have any 
more adventures. Let us assure you this is not so, 
for the greatest adventure of all is continuing to sit 
and to speculate as to what is happening inside our 
twin Dutch ovens. 


Recipes We Like 


Heating the oven. To obtain a moderate or het 
oven we put the Dutch oven on a solid 4" grid of 
the fireplace over a fast fire for about fifteen to twenty 
minutes. 

Roasting meat. There is not much difference be- 
tween roasting in a Dutch oven and that done at 
home, except that there is no oven thermometer. We 
use no pan but simply place the roast on the low 
rack supplied with the oven. The roast has of course 
to be small enough to fit. A six and three-quarter 
rolled beef is the maximum we can cook. As all 
the heat is supplied from below the oven, the roast 
has to be turned several times. We make the gravy 
right on the floor of the oven and we always keep 
one oven for meat cooking and the other for bak- 
ing. Meat cooked in a Dutch oven has a unique 
flavour, best described as ‘Dutch ovenish.” We like it. 

Marrow meal. This is a one dish meal. Take a 
vegetable marrow which will fit the oven. Cut it and 
take out the centre. This space is filled with a mix- 
ture of breadcrumbs, hamburger, seasoning and any 
other appropriate ingredients in the proportions you 
think suitable. Put the marrow together gain and 
place on a raised rack in the oven. Put a little water 
in bottom of oven and cook until done. 

Minnie’s cheese souffle. (It really is not a souffle, 
but it looks like one.) This is a very simple dish by 
which even the beginner may receive acclaim. Get a 
casserole dish which fits the oven. Grease it. Place 
two slices of bread in it and cover with thinly sliced 
cheese. Put in two more slices of bread and more 
cheese and then two more slices of bread. Over this 
pour two beaten eggs, one cup of milk, salt and pep- 
per, and dot with butter or margarine. Bake in mod- 
erate oven on well raised rack about 30 minutes. 

Desserts 

Flora’s Favourite (Apple Crisp). Use four me- 

dium, fresh apples or dehydrated apple. Fill a cas- 


serole dish with layers of apple with a little brown 
(Continued on page 19) 
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Courtesy, Camp Kehonka 


PPRECIATION of trees might readily begin 
A in the cabin where the camper lives. The 

boards and timbers used to construct the cabin 
hold a story related to the life of the nearest tree out- 
side. The story would explain the grain, knots, pro- 
cessing, use of wood, and the lumberman’s skills of 
Many centuries. 

The tree outside the cabin and all the other 
familiar trees around the heart of camp, should be 
tagged with name and number to introduce them indi- 
vidually, and to identify them for the purposes of a 
year-by-year history of their growth. Such a “log” 
of separate trees of the immediate surroundings, be- 
comes increasingly interesting as effects of wind, ice, 
drought, rain, and man’s work are recorded pro- 
gressively over a period of years. Of course the ob- 
servations should be made, and the records should 
be kept, by the campers. 

When a camper is well acquainted with the living 
conditions and hazards of a type of tree, it assumes a 
personality and is likely henceforth, to be a life-long 
friend. Where there are simply a number of trees 


before, campers soon are curious about many unique 


types. Around a lean-to on the camp property, and 
within a strip of woodland about the size of a small 
house lot, campers discovered nineteen varieties of 
trees. 

Lest anyone believe that more active practice of 
forestry is a masculine prerogative, here are projects 
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Nature Study Takes 
to the W oods 


By 
A. Cooper Ballentine 


which have been pursued enthusiastically in a camp 
for girls. 

In 1927, “Bill” Harlow, then a student and now 
a professor of forestry, came to guide groups of girls 
at Camp Kehonka, in the scientific thinning of a 
measured area of forest growth. The trees were pre- 
dominantly white pine, forty to fifty years old. Both 
young and older groups of campers took pride in 
development of their own designated sections. 

Instruction started with the care and use of axes 
and saws. Contests involving skillful use of tools 
appealed to the campers and demonstrated safety and 
efficiency in proper techniques. Older campers be- 
came proficient enough to chop standing timber and 
fallen logs. 

Small groups worked on the major project for 
periods of two or three hours. The campers, as they 
worked in teams, were instructed in the purposes of 
pruning, thinning, and brush clearance. Campers 
quickly learned the requirements for the best growth 
of dominant trees. Worthy co-dominant trees, next 
in line of survival, were given healthful space. The 
next two types were removed and cut into cord wood: 
1) trees unlikely to win in the struggle for light at 
the forest roof; and 2) dead trees. 

Adjacent to the scientifically prepared area, was a 
control area of the same size and approximately the 
same type of forest growth. The control area was 
fenced off and a sign was erected stating that Nature 
was to have her own way here unaided. However, 
these trees likewise were labelled and numbered. 

Interest in the project was continually sttmulated 
by the endless opportunities for the measurement 
and comparison of growth and of forest conditions 
in the two areas of identical proportions. The camp- 
ers’ own records over several summers are revealing 
and meaningful in terms they can comprehend. 

During Hurricane I, Nature had everything her 
own way in both areas, beyond any doubt. She did a 
thinning job that caused us to stand in awe. The tall 
trees were most vulnerable, and carried everything 
down with them. Thus ended our first comparative 
project. 

But this upheaval, temporarily discouraging, 
opened up a multitude of fields for exploration: ef- 
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fects of damage, strength of root systems, lumber 
pests, clearance needs, fire risk, logging operations, 
saw mills, huge sawdust piles to slide down, soil 
erosion, and reforestation. 

In 1943, two new comparative areas were started 
at Kehonka under the guidance of Carleton Spear, 
head of the Science Department of the New Rochelle 
High School. This time there was a backlog of ex- 
perience and the added incentive of conservation as 
a wartime service. Mr. Spear has a rare combination 
of leadership, including a scientific approach in his 
hobby of forestry. 

The groups for this project elected their own 
camper-leaders and camper-recorders; all shared in 
preparing the outline and in making maps of work 
to be undertaken. Goals were set to be attained by 
mid-season, and by the end of the season (eight 
weeks). This scheduling heightened morale as the 
time limits were approached. 

Campers made their own instruments for measur- 
ing and estimating timber. One group sawed a sec- 
tion from a large tree felled during the hurricane and 
found it had been a seedling in Civil War days. They 
estimated forest and weather conditions which de 
termined the variation in the size of the annual rings; 
then they dated many of the rings in the section to 
show how big the tree was at the time of historic 
events of the nation, community and camp (including 
the time when Kehonka was established in 1902). 

Although trees are beautiful and mystifying, they 
are not magical in attracting boys and girls to study 
them. The measure of success in forestry, as in other 


Courtesy, Camp Kehonka 


Courtesy, Camp Kehonka 


camp activities, is the quality of leadership. Wise 
leadership in forestry at camp both renders a service 
to our nation, and gives enduring satisfaction and 
pleasure to the future owners of our forests and of 
our home-town trees. 











HOW TO PRESERVE FOOD IN 





PIONEER UNITS 


ECENTRALIZING camp, when it comes to 
1) spreading out campers, program, living quar- 

ters and some types of equipment, is fun; but 
decentralizing camp, when it involves supplying and 
preservation of food, presents some real problems. 
Unit-cooking committees enjoy a daily trip to the 
main kitchen, grocery list in hand, for a conference 
with the dietitian; but visits three times daily, in- 
volving transporting butter, milk or other fairly 
heavy perishables, lose their glamour. 

Accordingly, ways and means of preserving food 
must be devised. Campers have found that they must 
provide receptacles which will both keep food cool 
and keep out wandering animals, at least of the four- 
footed variety. 

Many sorts of unit refrigerators have been devel- 
oped, and it is some of those in use in Boy Scout, Girl 
Scout and Camp Fire Girls’ camps which are illus- 
trated and described here. We are purposely omitting 
mention of any sort of refrigerator which requires ice, 
as handling of ice is often as much trouble as making 
numerous trips after food. 

Our first unit is fortunate enough to be situated on 
the shore of a lake, fed by a small brook. Here the 
campers set in the water, a five-gallon milk can which 
did not leak and carefully weighted it down with 
rocks, and anchored it by tying ropes around heavy 
rocks or cement blocks and by fastening the other 
ends to the handles of the milk can. 

The second unit was situated by a spring, and the 
girls piped water through a barrel, which had an 
outflow so placed that a constant flow of cold water 
was kept in motion around a tight tin box set inside. 


Another group piped spring water through a box 
lined with galvanized iron, the seams of which they 
had soldered. Three partitions were made in the 
box. Water flowed through the center division, and 
food was kept in the two side partitions. 


An excellent underground food cache, and one 
which is very easy to construct, is in use in many Boy 
Scout camps. A large lard can is set into the ground 
in a shady place, with only an inch or two protruding: 
Even though the cover fits tight, it is advisable to set 
a heavy rock on it to discourage animals, and to set 
up some sort of guard to prevent its being stepped on 
by an unwary camper. 

A camp on Lake Michigan improvised an icebox 
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from a large marshmallow can. The girls chose a 
shady spot in the sand and dug a hole several inches 
larger on all sides than the can. Wet grass was next 
placed in the hole, and the can set in deeply. More 
wet grass was packed around it. After the milk and 
butter had been set inside, the girls covered the top 
with more wet grass and the leafy branches of trees. 
This is illustrated in figure 1. 


Figure 2 shows a cache made by setting one can 
on top of another in a hole just wide enough to receive 
them. A burlap sack is then placed over the top can 
so that the bottom of the sack covers the opening. 
The top can is filled with water. A stone is next 
placed on the burlap, so that it will be weighted 
down, and will remain in the water. The evaporation 
of the soaked burlap will cool the food. 


Figure 3 follows the same principle, but the en- 
tire cooler is hung on a branch of a shady tree. Both 
cans are placed in a pail. The burlap bag is tied 
around the entire pail, and the stone again holds 
down the burlap so that the food in the lower can is 
cooled by evaporation of the water in the upper can. 
Cheesecloth may also be used, instead of the burlap. 


The Boy Scouts of America in their “Health and 
Safety’ Bulletin for December, 1938, use the plan 
illustrated by figure 4, describing it as follows: 


COOLING Foop By EVAPORATION 


“The burlap around the frame is kept wet either 
by placing the bottom of the burlap in the can of 
water where it is held in place with a stone, or by 
using strips of the bag to lead from water can to 
burlap as illustrated. Evaporation cools the con- 
tents.” 

“Although under ideal conditions of high altitude 
and good air movement, this cooler is very good, it 
is not ordinarily recommended for keeping meat or 
other perishables.”’ 


Figure 5 illustrates another type of underground 
cache. As shown here, a small board may be placed 
between two of the blocks to hold low cans. The 
cover is made of woven branches and green leaves. 

Figure 6 shows another way of hanging a food 
container. In this case an orange crate is used so that 
two shelves are available. The oilcloth cover is 
about four inches longer than the crate so that it may 
be looped over nails at the bottom to close it. 
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To Be or Not to 


Be-=A Profession 


of Campings? 


By 


Harleigh B. Trecker 


esting, even vital, questions in her stimulating 
article.’ Certainly many persons in the camping 
movement will want to discuss “Organized Camping 
—Some Day a Profession or Forever a ‘Movement’ ”. 

This writer has neither the experience nor the bold- 
ness required to give a forthright answer to such 
challenging questions. However, it may help the 
workers in camping to arrive at a sound decision if 
additional queries are raised. Fortunately students 
of this problem have at hand two articles both of 
which are recent and equally basic. ** In addition, it 
would be of great reward if a large number would 
go back exactly twenty years and re4examine Abra- 
ham Flexner’s article, ‘Is Social Work a Profession.’”* 
These citations will help immeasurably to interpret 
the true meaning of a profession. Considerable think- 
ing along this line is a pre-requisite to intelligent 
action in behalf of camping. 

There can be little argument with the proposition 
that camps need to refine, clarify, and put into prac- 
tice standards already formulated. Definite, too, 1s 
the need for enlarging the membership of the Ameri- 
can Camping Association. The body of knowledge 
basic to camping methods and skills must be identi- 
fied more sharply as an essential forerunner to pro- 
fessional education without which there can be no 
profession. The same holds for research and publica- 
tion. Continuous supervision of camps, plus greater 
attention to the distribution of camping opportunities 
are pertinent demands of the hour. So, there can be 
no quarrel with Barbara Ellen Joy’s presentation of 
needs and priorities. Nor would we be able to state 
that little has been done. Actually a great deal has 
been accomplished. It is a question not of ends but of 
means. How can camping achieve a greater knowl- 
edge of itself and as a result be of even greater value 
as a community service? Should we go along as we 
have been, a movement guided by an Association, or 
should we move vigorously in the direction of a pro- 
fession? 

We might begin by asking, If we want to become 
a profession what should be our relation to educa- 
tion, social work, and recreation? It is likely that the 
majority of workers in organized camping consider 
themselves members of these groups. Many writers 


Desins, ELLEN JOY has raised some inter- 
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including this one have stressed the relationship and 
joint responsibility of camping and group work.® 
Group work as a major method in social work is in- 
deed a very important part of the camping job. Con- 
ceivably many people will see camping as a legitimate 
part of the professions of social work and teaching. 
They might feel that camping gains in strength and 
utility because of the opportunity it offers for a 
blending of skills. Professionalism of camping might 
lead to an isolation or withdrawal which would 
hamper rather than enhance the achievement of its 
goals. 

Perhaps we should ask the question: Is camp di- 
rection or leadership genuinely unique? Is it so differ- 
ent from what the professional social worker or edu- 
cator does? Camp may be more a matter of setting, 
a situation, a place where the function of the worker 
and his method of work is not fundamentally differ- 
ent but only superficially altered by the nature of the 


environment. The objective of camping enters in at 


this point. There is ample evidence to assist one in 
arriving at the conclusion that the goals of camping 
are similar to the goals of education, social work, and 
recreation. If we are concerned with the task of 
working with people in order that they may develop 
to the fullest it would seem that our understanding 
of people and /ow they grow and change would be 
of greater import than where such growth takes place. 

If we think we should drive for professional status 
are there enough of us? Do we have a sufficiently 
large number to provide impetus, leadership, and 
support for a professional program? Compare the 
two thousand one hundred members of the American 
Camping Association with the more than one million 
teachers, two hundred forty-five thousand engineers, 
one hundred seventy-eight thousand lawyers, one 
hundred sixty-five thousand physicians, one hundred 
thirty-three thousand clergymen, and seventy thous- 
and social workers.° Numbers are not all important, 
however, it is evident that much of organized camp- 
ing has yet to be brought into the fellowship of a 
movement as represented in the Association before it 
will be ready for an even greater step. 

What should be our thinking with reference to a 
new and larger integration which seems to be taking 
place in the realm of services for youth? National, 
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state, and local recognition of youth needs in war- 
time has given rise to numerous special projects and 
programs. There can be little doubt that post-war 
needs of youth will be of central concern. Camping 
properly belongs in the broad community plan of 
services for children and youth. Possibly it would 
be better to concentrate on the extension of camping 
opportunities than to peg a profession at our present 
level. As Dimock has stated, “A profession is rooted 
in a social function that is basic and distinct from 
other functions.” It therefore rests on social needs 
which can be identified and planned for. Hardly 
scratching the surface in terms of camping facilities 
and opportunities, but aware of the need to make 
camping available for all, we may legitimately admit 
that there is much to do on the community planning 
level which will call for energy and resourcefulness. 
Can we continue to raise the level of camping 
practice without becoming a profession? History 
has already answered that. Camping has moved 
ahead and will continue to advance. No small factor 
in its further evolution will be thoughtful consider- 
ation of the question, ‘Some Day a Profession or 
Forever a ‘Movement.”’? 
1 Barbara Ellen Joy, “Organized Camping—Some Day a Profession 
or Forever a Movement.” Camping Magazine, November, 1944. 
Arlien Johnson, “Professional Standards and How They Are 
Attained.” Journal of the American Dental Association, Sep- 
tember, 1944. 
% Hedley S. Dimock, ‘“Toward a Profession of ‘Group Work’’? 
The Group, March, 1944 
4 Abraham Flexner, “Is Social Work a Profession?” Proceedings 
National Conference of Charities and Correction, May 17, 1915. 
Harleigh B. Trecker, “Group Work and Camping Relationships 
and Responsibilities.” Proceedings of the Pacific Camping Asso- 
ciation, 18th Annual Conference, 1942. 
* Ruth Lerrigo and Bradley Buell, Soczal Work and the Joneses, 


Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 97, p. 25. 
Dimock, op. cit. 
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So Went the Summer 


(Continued from page 13) 


sugar in between. On the top place the following 
mixture: 2/3 cup flour, 2/3 cup brown sugar, butter 
size of an egg (hen’s) and cinnamon to taste. A 
little baking powder does no harm. Bake in moder- 
ate oven while first course of meal is being eaten. 
(Conversation may have to be indulged in for a little 
while between courses. ) 


Theme with variations. J discovered this recipe in 
a cook book and gained such prestige from the first 
attempt that I ventured into many variations. The 
main ingredient is crushed corn flakes. You mix them 
with some sugar and then put alternate layers of this 
mixture and fruit (usually berries) in a baking dish. 
Cook for twenty minutes. If you use dehydrated 
bananas, remember that they swell! 
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NO GARIMP 


GAMP GRAFTS 


F ascinating and 
Instructive P rojects 


for Boys and Girls 


LEATHERCRAFT—Belts, axe sheaths, leather costume 
jewelry, etc. 


METALCRAFT—Aluminum for hammering, raising, and 
drawing to replace copper and brass. 


BRAIDING AND KNOTTING ... PLASTICS — Many 
Other Crafts. 


Projects for supervised group work and for individual 
creative expression. 


“SESS SEB EBB eees Free on See PP oeensoen, 


A REALLY COMPLETE 
CRAFTS CATALOGUE 


You will find Fellowcrafters' New Four- 
teenth Catalogue, just off the press, the 
most comprehensive listing of crafts ma- 
terials, tools, projects, project kits, books 
and instruction manuals ever offered. In- 
cludes Priority Data. No need for war to 
slow down the creative impetus that only 
craft work engenders in young folk. 


Nineteen Distributors Are Ready to Serve Your Needs. 
Atlanta 1, Ga.—Milton Bradley Co. of Ga., Inc., 384 Forrest Ave., 
N.E. 


Boise, Idaho—The Book Shop, 319 N. 8th St. 

Boston 16, Mass—Fellowcrafters, Inc., 130 Clarendon St. 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio—The A. E. Wilde Co., 136 West 7th St. 

Cleveland 13, Ohio—Cleveland Leather Co., 1817 W. 25th St. 

Chicago 10, Ill.—Chicago Craft Service, Craft House, 615 No. 
3 


LaSalle 
Denver 2, Colo.—H. R. Meininger Co., 409 Sixteenth St. 
Detroit 26, Mich.—Dearborn Leather Co., 834 Michigan Ave. 


Honolulu, Hawaii, T.H.—N. K. Young Co., 7 No. Pauahi St., 
(P.O. Box 1556). 


Louisville 2, Kentucky—Central School Supply Co., 311 W. Main 
St. 


Los Angeles 55, Calif.—Schwabacher-Frey Co., School Supply Div- 
ision, 736-738 So. Broadway 


Nashville 3, Tenn.—Nashville Products Co., 158 2nd Ave. N. 
New York 7, N.Y.—Warren Sales Co., Inc., 26 Park PI. 


Philadelphia 6, Pa.—Garrett-Buchanan Co., School Supply Dept., 
12-20 So. 6th St. 


Portland 4, Oregon—J. K. Gill Co., 408 S. W. 5th Ave. 
Richmond 9, Va.—Flowers School Equipment Co., 327 W. Main St. 


St. Paul 1, Minn.—St. Paul Book & Stationery Co., 55-57-59 East 
Sixth St. 


Syracuse 1, N.Y.—Bardeen’s, Inc., 543-545 E. Genesee St. 
CANADA: Toronto—Lewis Craft Supplies, Ltd., 8 Bathurst St. 
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These 17 colorful, dramatic 
programs are full of “atmos- 
phere” and convey the campfire 
mood whether presented around 
an actual fire or on a stage. 
They are effective because they 
stress group activity and at the 
same time encourage individual 
talent. Complete bibliography. 
: Illustrated $1.50 


FIRELIGHT ENTERTAINMENTS 
MARGARET K. SOIFER 


‘‘Here is a book that will appeal to camp directors, Council lead- 
ers, Counselors, Scoutmasters—anyone who is faced with the job 
of planning and putting on campfire entertainments.’’—Scouting 




















‘Camp directors interested in creative campfire programs should 
have several copies of this book in the camp library this summer. 
It will be an asset to every program director. The author is not 
only familiar with the camp situation and campfire activities bus 
also understands good group techniques in work between leader 
and camper. The chapter on ‘Planning the Program’ should be 
valuable to the progressive camp director in the training of his 
staff..’—Harry Edgren, Program Specialist in Sports and Recrea- 
tion, USO National Staff. 


Our 1945 List of Books on Camping will be mailed 
during March to all A.C.A. members. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


The Camp Publisher and Bookstore 
347 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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CAMPERS’ MEDICAL 
REIMBURSEMENT 
COVERAGE 





COSTS THE CAMP NOTHING! 


Send us the doctors’, nurses’, hospital and X-ray bills. 





We pay them promptly and Dad never sees them. 


We never knew a camp to have this coverage one year 
and not have it thereafter. 


COST: $5.00 per child for full season for commercial 
camps or 50c per week for Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Scout. 


~~ “kM MO, 


Protection 
fe. 


=> AcciDENT Ve INSURANCE 


ww 


COMPANY 


RUTLAND, VT, 
“9 1900 


The Sign of 


Good 


A postal card 
will bring you 
full information 


VERMONT ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
RUTLAND, VERMONT 


WE SERVE CAMPS FROM COAST TO COAST 




















Group P. sychotherapy 


(Continued from page 10) 
the individual who is ashamed to have anxiety and 
more ashamed to acknowledge it. It prepared the 
way, therefore, for individual therapy in cases of 
deeper anxieties. 

For many, the group abreaction was apparently 
sufficient to enable the child to assimilate the trauma. 
For others, further abreaction was necessary. Unfor- 
tunately we do not have sufficient individual follow- 
up material to know how much was accomplished. 
We do have, however, evidence in the poems and in 
the letters that some children did have to work 
through the experience. Conversations of the camp- 
ers with the director and with the counselors also 
support this conclusion. 

Of further therapeutic interest, are the three dreams 
told by counselors, each of whom was struggling 
with a deeper anxiety. In the first, anxiety because 
of her husband was very near to consciousness and 
was readily resolved. This led to the uncovering of 
a deeper anxiety—fear that she would fail her young 
husband, not so much in an objective emergency as 
in his ideology. He was an ardent worker in the 
Maritime Union. In the second case, anxiety lest the 
director did not have confidence in her ability was 
used directly as a means to help her in her work, 
with excellent results. In the third, anxiety portrayed 
by the dream showed deep-seated competition with 
a younger sister which could be relieved only to a 
small degree, but it was useful in giving insight to 
a sensitive young woman. It pointed the direction 
of further therapy and paved the way for her seek- 
ing it. 

These anxieties, of course, could have been reached 
individually in each case, but only with considerable 
individual work. To the storm and to the group 
abreaction, can be attributed the easy access to uncon- 
scious material with consequent insight and relief. 

It should not be overlooked that the “group cli- 
mate” in this setting was favorable to the working 
out of this incident. Staff members are not only 
chosen for their interest and understanding of chil- 
dren, but are also schooled in the personality develop- 
ment of children, and have insight in varying degrees 
into the nature of anxiety. The plans for the drama 
were more spontaneous than designed; it was only 
later that we analyzed our motivation and evaluated 
our accomplishment. 

It is perhaps safe to assume that whereas intuition 
is often sufficient guide to such an undertaking, far 
more extensive and intensive results are possible with 
an adequate understanding of psychodynamics and a 
conscious use of such insight within the group. A 
more detailed study of the potentials in such situa- 
tions will help in the formulation of sociodynamics. 
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Reading for Democracy 


Studies and Research Committee 


The following list of books entitled ‘Reading for De- 
mocracy” is recommended to the attention of camp directors 
who are now seeking books to add to their camp library in 
1945. It is prepared by the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, whose mid-west area office is at 203 No. 
Wabash, Chicago 1. 

Camp directors certainly wish to accept their share of 
the responsibility for so conditioning the minds of children 
that they may understand the fundamentals of the demo- 
cratic life and in their own time, practice them. Reading of 
books is one way of achieving this. If we can in our 
camps put these books before them, we shall indeed be help- 
ing a great cause. Not only could these books be read in 
camp, but they could serve as a basis for discussion’ particu- 
larly among the older boys and girls. 


FOR OLDER READERS 


KEYSTONE KIDS. John R. Tunis. Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany. $2.00. 

An outstanding book about two brothers who struggle to 
win success with a major league ball team. A stirring story 
that deals courageously with one of the most serious prob- 
lems facing America today. Every sports loving youth will 
enjoy this fine book. 

DR. GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER. Shirley Graham and 
George D. Lipscomb. Messner. $2.50. 

A significant b’ography of a great Negro scientist written 
with distinction. The courage with which a great man met 
injustice cannot help but temper the understanding of all 
who read this engrossing book. Excellent reading. 
JONATHAN’S DOORSTEP. Helen Clark Fernald. Longmans, 
Green and Company. $2.25. 

A historic New England is the setting for this story of a 
young girl who faces today’s problems with the courage of 
her early American ancesters. Her young refugee friends 
who gather there to plan an International Youth Movement 
know the world must learn “to stop hating people, but to go 
on hating the wrong ideas.” 

MEN ARE BROTHERS. Eva Taylor. Viking Press. $1.00. 

This book should be read by every young person who 
believes in democracy. Its thesis is: the foundation of liberty 
is the recognition of the common brotherhood of man. Last- 
ing peace will depend on the realization of this ideal, and 
young people have an important responsibility in creating 
such a peace. A vital and absorbing book. 

TERESITA OF THE VALLEY. Florence Crannell Means. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.00. 

When Teresita leaves her small Spanish-American village 
to settle in a large city she is confronted with the same 
problems of adjustment that beset all minority groups. How 
this young girl finally does find happiness in a new com- 
munity is told in a colorful and romantic story. 

AMERICA. Stephen Vincent Benet. Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. 
$1.50. 

Written for all ages, this vital book by a great poet is a 
short history of America, its democracy and its freedom. Mr. 
Benet has translated the essence of our country’s beliefs and 
ideals into a short volume of vigorous prose. An inspiring 
book to place in the hands of any young American and to 
read aloud in the family. 

THE GREAT TRADITION. Marjorie Hill Allee. Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. $2.00. 

A story of student life at the University of Ch’cago anda 
group of young women who live co-operatively. Sharing 

(Continued on page 22) 
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TO GET MORE 


CAMP ENROLLMENTS 
THIS YEAR 


Make the Chicago Daily News your repre- 
sentative in the metropolitan Chicago area. 
Through this newspaper’s columns you can 
effectively reach that audience of families who 
are your best prospects for camp enrollments. 
The Chicago Daily News is “Chicago’s HOME 
Newspaper.” Its audience is a HOME audience. 


Send a supply of your camp literature 
to the Chicago Daily News School, 
College and Camp Bureau and, with- 
out cost or obligation on your part, 
it will be displayed and distributed. 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


For 69 Years Chicago’s HOME Newspaper . . . 
Its Place in The Home Is One of 
Respect and Trust 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 W. Madison St., CHICAGO 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
DETROIT OFFICE: 7-218 General Motors Building 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 
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(8 WARDROBE 
Lb, ” List SERVICE 


To Protect Your Campers and Your Camp... 


No wardrobe list is complete unless it includes the marking 
of all articles with the owner's full name. And the standard 
marking method at schools and camps everywhere is Cash's 


WOVEN Names. 


For generations Cash's Names have identified both cloth- 
ing and wearer, protecting from loss and ownership disputes. 
Cash's Names are WOVEN—not just printed or stamped—for 
neat, permanent, safe marking. They stand up better under 
hard usage than any other method. 


Your campers ought to use WOVEN name tapes made by 
Cash's—and to help you enforce your requirements we will 
supply FREE order blanks, wardrobe lists, etc. on request. 
Write for information, samples, and prices. 








Special! For those camps and campers who desire 
woven name quality and utility at the lowest pos- 
sible price we offer Cash’s JACQUARD Woven 
Names in 3 styles. Ask about them. 


9 
25 Camp miCASH § san Norwalk, Conn. 
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€) REASONS WHY 


PARENTS’ DOMINATES 


in CAMP ADVERTISING 


1 For 11 straight years it has car- 
ried more camp advertising than 
any other magazine evi- 
dence of continuous pulling power. 
2 37.6% of all camp advertising 
lineage for 1944 appeared in 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE-—a larger 
proportion than ever before. 
3 83% of all camp advertisers 
used PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 
in 1944; 46% used PARENTS’ 





MAGAZINE alone—convincing evi- 

dence of its prestige. 

4 \' ate of all PARENTS’ MAG- 
AZINE circulation is among 

families with children, with bigger 


than average incomes, and more 
children of camp-going age. 
5 = Total inquiries each year from 
7 advertising in PARENTS’ 
MAGA INE has increased 814% 
in the past 12 years—getting better 
all the time. 
& 725,000 ABC net paid circula- 
tion for 1945 (an increase of 
60,000) with no increase in special 
ie rates for ¢amps. 
7 Cc advertisements in the 
net 1945 issue will be re ro- 
duced with ut cost in PARE 
MAGAZINE’s Annual Camp Direc: 
tory. Thousands of copies will be 
distributed throughout the year. 
These are the reasons why 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE will bring 
greater profits to you in 1945. 


NIN NCL WAIN = 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue « New York 17, N. Y. 


TODAY FOR 
SPECIAL CAMP 
ADVERTISING 
RATE CARD 
SHOWING TIME 
DISCOUNTS 





ARE YOU MAKING THE MOST 


of FILMS 


FOR CAMP USE? 


SELECTED MATERIAL FOR STAFF TRAINING 
(with guides for constructive use) 





Including such subjects as— 

CAMPING EDUCATION 

SCOUT METHODS OF WATERFRONT SAFETY 

YOUTH IN CAMPS SWIM AND LIVE 

AXEMANSHIP LEARN TO SWIM 

ELEMENTARY TACTICS OF LIFESAVING (for camp- 
ers 

enmaees FOR PHYSICAL FITNESS (Individual and 
group stunts) 


SELECTED FEATURES — COMEDIES — MUSICALS 


Sports, vocational, nature subjects, travel, biology, etc. 
Let us help in panning 4 a well rounded program for your camp 





MOTION PICTURE BUREAU 
New York 17 Chicago 3 | ‘ 7 Dallas | San Francisco 2 
347 MADISON AVE. 19 SO. LASALLE T 1700 PATTERSON AVE. 
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(Continued from page 21) 


their experiences in a varied group they learn understanding 
of all people. Older girls will enjoy this realistic story of 
college life. 

WE LIVE TO BE FREE. Emma Gelders Sterne. 
Rinehart, Inc. $2.00. 

“Democracy,” says the author, “is a way of living together 
devised by man so that he may be free.” Mrs. Sterne out- 
lines the progress of freedom from its birth through the cen- 
turies to the four freedoms that stand as a goal before us 
today. A stirring book. 
ALL-AMERICAN. John R. Tunis. 
pany. $2.00. 

A really fine sports story about the football team of a 
large city high school. Mr. Tunis packs excitement and vigor 
into a novel that should be read by all young Americans 
who believe in sportsmanship and fair play. 


FOR INTERMEDIATE READERS 
INCIDENT IN YORKVILLE. Emma Gelders Sterne. Farrar & 
Rinehart, Inc. $1.75. 

How a Nazi educated youth is re-educated in the demo- 
cratic ideal is told in an exciting novel of spies, saboteurs, 
and pGtriots. A thoughtful and engrossing book that boys 
and girls alike will enjoy. 

THE SINGING TREE. Kate Seredy. The Viking Press. $2.00. 

A stirring and beautiful story of Kate and Jancsi and life 
on the Good Master’s ranch in the Hungarian countryside. 
With the event of war the ranch becomes a haven for rela- 
tives, prisoners and refugee children who find love and 
hope in a world torn by hate. Fine writing. 

THIS IS THE WORLD. Josephine van Dolzen Pease. 
McNally & Company. $2.50. 

A lovely book crammed full of exciting facts and illustra- 
tions of the world we live in. The author shows her readers 
that the wonders of the world are shared by all the people. 
Younger readers would enjoy the pictures and having it 
read aloud. 

SHARK HOLE. Nora Burglon. Holiday House. $2.25. 

The setting for this exciting mystery is a small Hawaiian 
village where children of many races find friendship through 
their public school. How they solve the mystery of Shark 
Hole is told in a swiftly moving adventure story. 

THE LEVEL LAND. Dola DeJong. Scribner's. $1.75. 

A friendly tale of a Dutch family during the Nazi invasion 
and occupation. Without bitterness the author describes how 
the young people of Holland felt during these days, and how 
they emerged with even greater courage and faith for the 
future. 

MOCHA, THE DJUKA. Frances Fullerton Neilson. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $2.00. 

A scientist's son and a native jungle boy find a lasting 
friendship and exciting adventure in a fascinating story of 
the Dutch Guiana jungle. 

ON THE DARK OF THE MOON. Don Lang. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. $2.00. 

Siddy and his pet raccoons are the delightful characters 
of this story of a small Negro boy and his animal friends. 
A touching and gently humorous story by an author who 
writes with real understanding on his subject. 
GEORGE CARVER: Boy Scientist. Augusta Stevenson. 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. $1.50. 

Another fine biography of a great man for the intermediate 
reader. The author describes idealistically this outstanding 
Negro scientist whose only wish was to help his fellow men. 


FOR VERY YOUNG READERS 
FAIR PLAY. Munro Leaf Stokes. $1.50. 

Amusing pictures and good advice. Mr. Leaf explains to 
very young readers why and what they must do to get along 
happily with other people. 
TOBE. Stella Gentry Sharpe. 
Press. $1.50. 

The story of an appealing little colored boy and his fam- 
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ily and pets on a Carolina farm. Delightful photographs on 
every page. 

THE DRAGON FISH. Pearl S. Buck. The John Day Company. 
$1.50. . 

A delightful tale of two lonely little girls, one Chinese the 
other American, who decide to be sisters, and their adven- 
ture with the rare and magic Dragon Fish. Will help very 
young readers to understand our neighbors across the Pacific. 





Camp Training Courses 


The Camp Bureau of the Greater Boston Commu- 
nity Council will again sponsor an All Boston Instt- 
tute which will be held Thursday evenings for a six 
weeks period, commencing April 5 to May 10, from 
7:00 to 9:00 p.m. This course is designed to cover 
all phases of camping experiences from the newcomer 
to the old time camp director. There will be a regis- 
tration fee of $1.00. For further information contact 
Mrs. Ruth Griffin, Director, Camp Bureau, 261 
Franklin Street, Boston 10, Massachusetts. 





CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS ISSUE 


A. Cooper Ballentine, author of “Nature Study 
Takes to the Woods,” is director of Camp Kehonka 
in the New Hampshire woods. Mr. Ballentine is also 
Program Chairman of A.C.A. 

* ok x 


Helen Ross, author of “Group Psychotherapy Re- 
lated to Group Trauma”’ is the Administrative direc- 
tor of the Chicago Institute for Psychoanalysis and 
director of Camp Kechuwa of Michigamme, Michi- 
gan. She has been in educational work for many 
years. 

| * Ok Ox 

Mary L. Northway, author of the series of articles, 
entitled, “So Went the Summer,” is a professor in 
the Department of Psychology, University of Toronto. 
Dr. Northway directs a camp of her own in summet. 
The third and last article of this series will appear 
shortly. 


* ok * 
Harleigh B. Trecker, author of “To Be or Not To 
Be—A Profession of Camping,” is associate profes- 


sor of the Graduate School of Social Works, Univer- 
sity of Southern California. 


(icoka fon Camp 


The Womans Press offers a variety of books 
for the camp leader featuring camp planning 
and program, the camp reading room, camp 
recreation, campfire discussions and dramatics. 








WRITE FOR CATALOG 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Avenue New York 22, N.Y. 





























... for inquiries 
leading directly 
fo enrollmenis ... 


“As is the habit of the Herald Tribune, you came 


through in first place with nine enrollments ... three 
more than the next best... On a combined basis of 
camp and winter school, you brought us 14 camp, 9 
winter school enrollments ... Since I have been keep- 
ing an accurate check on enrollments ... the Tribune 
has brought us 31 boys against 15 for our next best 
medium. Not bad!” 

(Admiral Billard Academy, New London, Conn.) 


x * * 
“You may be interested to know that I received 4 fine 
campers directly from the ad... I would say it definite- 
ly paid, and count me in for next year.” 
(Camp Norway, Hancock, New Hampshire) 
 ¢ * 
“We felt most fortunate in having an excellent group 
of campers... We want to thank you for the help you 
gave us in suggesting names of prospects and for help- 
ing us to enroll several of them. We will place our 
same advertising with you next year...” 


(Quanset, Cape Cod Sailing Camp for Girls) 


SCHOOL AND CAMP SERVICE 


NEW YORK 


Herald Tribune 

















HAVE YOU SEEN AN 


ARTVUE ALBUM? 


It is personalized Camp Publicity in modern souvenir 
folder form. Smart looking, self contained and ready 
to mail. It tells a convincing picture story of your camp 
activities at low cost. 

a 


Write for Your Free Sample Today! 


ARTVUE POST CARD CO. 


NEW YORY 10, N. Y. 


225 FIFTH AVENUE 








POSITION WANTED 





Position wanted by exceptionally well-qualified mature Jew- 
ish women as assistant director or camp mother in co-educa- 
tional or young boys’ camp. Experienced in camp work and 
child guidance. Mrs. Mary Levine, 3207 Blaine Ave., Detroit 
6, Michigan. : 





CLASSIFIED WANTS 


Want a camp job? Need counselors, a camp cook, phy- 
sician, or assistant? Want to buy, sell, rent or lease a 
camp? Advertise your wants economically in this sec- 
tion. Rates: $2.00 minimum for 5 line insertion. Figure 
eight words, per line. Additional lines 40c each. Send 
your copy, accompanied by check, by the 15th of month 
for insertion in our next issue. 
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Our latest catalog 
No. 14 is Free 


Write for it today 





LEATHERCRAFT 


For 25 years Headquarters for quality Leather- 

craft Materials. ORDER NOW for future re- Strand 
quirements. Materials are scarce. As alternate ° 
materials become available we will supplement Belt Projects 
our catalog. Be sure you are on our mailing list. 


OSBORN BROTHERS 
233 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 6, Ill. 


Bt | 











COMPLETE COVERAGE 





CRAFT 





ON ALL CRAFTS 
leather archery beads woodcarving 
lastic jersey loops wood projects Indian crafts 
acings weaving boondoggle model building 


Write for the ‘‘Craft Report- 
er’’. Free to Camps on request. 


CRAFT SERVICE 








Discounts to Camps 337 University Ave. Rochester, N.Y. 





CAMPING SUPPLIES 


STEEL COTS MATTRESSES 


DOUBLE BUNKS 
Place Your Order Now! 


SANITARY SUPPLY AND SPECIALTY CO. 
246 WEST 23RD STREET NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


: . . - \ 
- : % 
- \ ’ 
\ + : . 




















562 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
OUTFITTERS FOR THE BETTER CAMPS AND SCHOOLS 


, 














PAPER SUPPLIES 
PAPER SERVING CAMPS 
OVER 25 YEARS 
Napkins Plates Sandwich Bags 
Toilet Tissue Wax Paper Mimeograph Paper . 
Cups — All Kinds Doilies Towels 
Crepe Paper Sash Cords Brooms 


Also a Complete Line of Cleaning Supplies 


e ASK US—if it’sp- PREMIER PAPER CO. 


per or made of PAPER 475 5th Ave., New York 17 — Dept. C 
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ARCHERY SUPPLIES 
ARCHERY SUPPLIES 


SPECIAL—Extra nice, tough, air dried lemonwood. Flat 
type 14%.” x 3%,” x 5%’ to 6’ long. Every stave guaranteed 
to make a good bow if properly worked. Price only $12.00 
per doz. 

INDIANHEAD ARCHERY & MFG. CO. 
BOX 303A LIMA, OHIO 


Plenty of metal arrow tips if ordered with shafts; also flax 
thread. Folder free. 


CLASSIFIED WANTS 

















HELP WANTED 





WANTED: Experienced Director for Jewish camp near Chicago 
for mothers and children. Familiarity with family camp de- 
sirable but not imperative. Salary commensurate with re- 
sponsibility. Write Box B-11, The Camping Magazine, 343 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Illinois. 





CLASSIFIED WANTS 


Want a camp job? Need counselors, a camp cook, physician, 
cr assistant? Want to buy, sell, rent or lease a camp? Adver- 
tise your wants economically in this section. Rates: $2.00 
minimum for 5 line insertion. Figure eight words per line. 
by check, by the 15th of month for insertion in our next issue. 








THE CAMP COUNSELOR 
By C. WALTON JOHNSON 
An attractively printed booklet of 12 pages, 61/44” x 91/4,” 


* 


“IT was very much interested in your monograph ‘The Camp 
Counselor’ and read it immediately, I think it admirable and 
hope it will have wide usage.”’ —Hedley S$. Dimock 
* x & 

“I made good use of that booklet which you gave me on ‘The 
Camp Counselor’, by quoting from it at the Camp Directors’ 
Training Course for Scout Executives.” 

—Raymond O. Hanson 


* oe & 

“I have read your booklet, ‘The Camp Counselor’ and con- 

gratulate you on such a fine publication.’”” —Rosalind Cassidy 
* oe & 


“I want to thank you for sending me a copy of your mono- 
graph ‘The Camp Counselor’. It will inspire every counselor 
who reads it with the sacredness of his responsibility.” 


—Taylor Statten 


“You are to be highly congratulated upon your excellent 
booklet, ‘The Camp Counselor’.”’ —L. B. Sharp 


Second edition now on sale. Price 25c per copy. deduct 
10% for 6 or more copies, postage paid. 


* 


C. WALTON JOHNSON 
WEAVERVILLE, N. C. 















DO YOU WANT TO 


SELL or BUY 
A CAMP?....A SCHOOL? 


List your needs with our real estate department. All in- 
formation kept in strict confidence. Transactions made 
by this bureau exceed that of all individual agencies 
combined. 


SALES — LEASES — MERGERS — PARTNERSHIPS 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
522 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-8840 
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